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%fi overviev of sobs Bajor current tssaes In maternal 
, ana paternal aepriTatien Is pEesehtea. Parts l and II focus on (1) 
^slMle parents and issoes in pa^nal deprivation and (2| sex 
stereotyping and issues. in Baternal deprivation, respectively. ^Bore , 
partidularly, tart 1 aiscusses the effects of divorce^ and death on 
children and the preble« of proviaing for nurturance by fathers in 
■oSS society, closs-cultnral^ iti fathering patterns is 

accent ea ana paternal influence ,9a chiia aevelopBent in terns of sex 
roli stereotyping 'ana intelledtttnl' aevelopBent is discussed. . 
- fealnizatlen of behavior ana cognitive sJtllls in sons, and effects of 
father a bsWce on daughters are consiaerea. Part II deals with the 
issues of sex stereotyping as pers*ality deprivation. The _ 
relationshir of paternal and Baternal deprivation to school' Ef?!**' 
and the Issutes of schi2ophrenia,\ rejection of cBiiaren. ana child 
abuse ar^explorea. Part II explores the issue of Baternal enployment 
in ter^s of sex stereotyping, Mother's Borale, delinquency, and 
academic perforBance.lin conclusion, efflotlonal, social and 

inteliectual effects of day care ate^ n 
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^imUB ^^ms AND ISSUES IK PATERHM. PEPRIVATIQH ; 



1, Single Parents- ^ _ ii ^ ^ ^ . 

r / ^ . s 

2 Tha Impoctanae of Fathers w 
* DO i^e LivB in a Patmrn^liy Dmprivmd Soaimty? 

. ■ ■ . ^ » = ■ - ■ ■- ■ 

7 ' - : j " PftRT II 

gTEREOTYPING AND ISSUES I» MaTT^RKaL DEgMVATION 

.1. 'Stereotyping ^ft .Depriv^^^^ 



-.^^ - co-Di»ctor Unit fotf Child studies . ^ ' , ^^^^ y/- - 



^i. sa«i»r will glvl an ove^isw of ^^^^ ^--l^^^tjf " , 
Wafct^al and pattenal deprivatton^ Because "eeeSc^! 
the seminar will of neeessity give a precis only of current researcn. 
■ IT. ^ali SphasL will be on new insight, approaohee and concepts xn a 
'.^ime worn field. ,The toxica for aiscussion will be= , 

i - ..... ■ ^ ■■- • . - - • . - X --. ^ - . : - 

PART 1 , . ^ ^ 



2* Maternal Deprivation \ 

^ ^ ^ .. • ' School Phobia . . 

(The Hejactad S^ild - 
' Chili |Busa ■ . ' 

3. Maternal mployment 

4, Day Care _ _^ _ 

' The seminar has btaen divldea Into two parts £o* the sak, of organisation, 
but i„^sna«s the topics in o,e p.rt equally ap^ly to the other. . 
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glNGja^AaiMTS AHP ISSOdES IN BM^jftl, DBPRIVMlbtl - / - 



I; shall be^l^ diseusiion of giiigl^^^ 

^^^^i^^^ t nm^r of W,ngi^^ pwants in the audiende 

^id pftan their prpblema with ttoir children mxm differ- '': 

^t J^om those af^^ta^ pMant failles, tfhage ^liafg are not wall founded, 
Btogt of the pcoblemi off single parents in respect of their eM 
sln^lar to those of other t^^^ parints when eKtrMeous and eonfounding 
ys^tabi^f; pr^per^^ l^t^er on# fail al&out dhlld deve]^- 

ment in general and ehil^toood deprivation in partieular ^^liei ; ai muph to 
single parent families ae it dees to t^ parent fMiilies, The enpuing 
di^qyesion oh/paterna^ dep^yrtlpn in^strallan aoe en^lo^ 
manfe and 'day Veare will be as pertinent to their situation as any other, 




\ AavAi lea Bums and JaQqueline Gopdnow (1979) indie JiBfc^ single jpi^ent is 
..not a modern phenbffienon* A recent malyiis- of English parHh rfcorda indicates ' ' 
that ,in^he seventeenth oentury^ the median pigpulat ion of orphans (one or both 
Pai^ftts/^rtMnt) in a villag^tv^^^ 

mothers were destitute / the wotlAouse was a likely destination for the child. 
Da^iais (1&77) has olaimed the ^iat ku^ as a 

major national phenomena. Th% gold rushes and the depression of the lS90"sL 
and 1930 ' s effectively cut a proportion of women and children off from trad- ^ 
.itlonal two-parent family life in generation after generation / in the early 
days of the colony/ two-thirds of all Children? wre repotted to be illegitJjnatei ^ 
and few 5 me MIS of self-support other than prostitution we^^^ 
r motheM/ Singi^ parents in the form of widows and widowers have always Iseen 
with us Ad the literature abounds. in descriptions of their fortitude in / 
brlrigin^ up children single handed, ' 

. \ For Single Parents thefe may be some areas in which their child rearing ' ^ 
N^rablems are products of icirgurastances which should not be confused with the 
®f facts of single ^pajrentlng. For eacas^le most single parents are female and 
m^mt are poor, so they an4 tfi^ir children suffer the' effects of poverty, ^ ^ 

* Also single mothers ,^, partieularly those who are divorced, often suffer poor " 
self ^ataent in our two-some oriented society* Hi the first two years af tat 
divorce they may^ experience a lack of social and emotional support, loneliness 
and depression* It must be pointel out however/ that many married WMien ciui 

;also suffer these .states . The ohlldren of parents with poor self esteem, , ^ 

whether they be single or doiable, are lof ten deprived of the opportunity to 

* develop into self confident persons with a sense of their ora worth, why this 
is .and ways to improve self esteem have been discussed in the previous seminars. 

■ ^ ' ■ 

Another detrimental effect of single parenting occurs where a ^ 
feeling abandoned Md without the (support of a partner, requires a child to 
substitute for the absent partnen^or reverses roles with the child such that 
the child becomes the parent (Bowiby 1979). This can be an intolerable burden 
, for a child, especially as parents who reverse roles with their children tend 
to have an Mibivaleht attitude tbward them because they feel let doim by and 
angry about . the partner or parent for whom the child is substituting* However, 
this Gondition is also prevalent in many two parent families. 
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Perhips ona of the few ptajor areas in which "the child" of 'a single parent 
iha^ be at gre.ater risk is during the process of divorca and separation and 
' the /f ind^ngg of spme of" the few studies in the area ara worth mentioning in a 
•^Sjeimnar, dirert of child davAopment* The 

research" is of tej^ ill nked with that on children suffering beraavementw 

I r. ' ■ ■ 

, ^ChAi^ran.^jO£. J3d.VQra^^ ^da-Be^eav^A^ Children.^ ^ ^ , ... ... : . 

'Xnitiallyehlldrenr discovering that their parents are about to separate 
or divorce> can feel distressingly deprived and such children of ten go' through 
the same basic stages as a child goes through. in response to the death of 
someone close to them 6r as thi adult goes through in the/ same situation. 
Case studies best illustrate these stages and ean be found in Hozman s Froiland^ 
(1977) I or Vkrma {1974) - ^ 



Stage_l # Denial* The cliAdd will not accept that the separation is a fact, of 
life and can become extremely withdrawn and attempt to block out 
* anything that might threaten to disturb his/her fantasies of both 
parents in^ the familiar twosome situation* ^ 

Stage 2 , Anger* During this anger stage/ children frequently attempt to strike 
out at those involved = in the situation* They may regress into temper 
tanttums and direct these at those who take the place of par^ts, 
~ includipg teachers, ^ * ^ , : ' ^ 

Stage 3 . Bargaining* When denial and anger ara not prQ<3uctive the child may 
then try to make a deal (not clearly defined) such as promising to 
be good, or successful in school, showing love or trying to please* 
This is often interwoven with guilt feelings, that the child is,' 
responsible for the death or divorce* Counselling toward reality is 
Important * ' , " ^ ; V ; . 

Stage 4, Depression* This may occuA whan the children discover they cannot 
influence th^^^tuation thaV bq directly affects them, V Guilt about 
past behaviours and lost opportunities leads to mourning about the 
loss, even idaaiisation^of^ the lost one* There may be panic and 
eKpessive clinging to parental substitutes and overconpcifentiousness* 

St age j^ . Acceptance, They cote to understands that they cannot blame themselves 
for the unpleasant situation, nor could they influence it* They admit 
reality although not liking it, < The parent Vor counsellor must assist 
in their learning new eopTng behaviours* ^ 

These , stages are oversimplified for the purposes df thJs seminar. Usually, the 
child la not totally in any one stage at any particular tfme. The suggest ioiTS = 
are that if the child is not allowed time for mourning \in death or divorce 
as can be the case in our society the repression involved may result in ^ 
temporary delinquency (e.g. , stealing) j * sometimes long-^term symptoms of 
rejection become apparent in anxiety, compensatory reactions and regjipssion, 
particularly if a child' is lied to about i^he death of a parent (Varma, 1974). 

One of the major cqncerns after death or divorce is of course how the 
father's or the mother's absence may effect the child's^ development and this 
brings us to a topic which conerns single parents, paired parents and all 
kinds of families and all kinds of children. 



>jio We Liv:e iK-a J^aternal^^^^^ 

' ^ -l W all know doctors, and the man and woman 
in tile street do not'spe4k oi "fmtherlng" and ^paternal behaviour" , but rather 
o£ "matarrml beftavlour" and "moifihwring" . Our cultural stereotype is to see 
this as'the norm and most deslrilleWMotha behaviour, mother absence, mother 

...worklhg, :in.suin, mrternal daprd^ hypotheses to be put for- 

ward if a child ia acting diit in: any. way. It is as though most members of our 
society are in what Jean Piaget , the Swiss' psychqlogist , describes as the pre- 
operational stage in 'their 'concept of child rearing. Operating with childiSh 
logic, they take into account on^y one perceptually and emotionally dominating 
aspect and are unable to odmbine two or inore 



• Cross cultural Studieg . ; 

" -Yet, when-we look at parenting across cultures we see how much our sterbo- 
typea views of the. role of the mother is a product of our peculiar pattern of 
social .and econdmic organisation which is based on profit -and competition 
(Phillips, 1979 pp 94-97)'. This has generated role divisions fcetween the sexep, 
.such that 'women have become almost entirely responsible_^or' rearing children. 
Mfn have concentrated on the exigencies of an aggressive market economy,- 
■worten rear children for the Inheritance of property and the supply of workers. 

There are cultures in Vhich men are asjiurturant and involved with children 
as mothers,. and parenting ismore equitably distributed. An example is the 
Moritagnais^Nashapi of the Labrador Peninsula before the invaarion of the. white 
trappers and the Christian religion (Eleanore Leacock, 1977)y Historical 
records recount the amazement with which thfe newly arrived^asionaries and , 
priests regarded. tW tenderness with which Montagnais me^treated their child- 
fen and the resporiaibility they took in respect of them. Montagnais fathers,. 
Wven today, participate in the care and socialisation of children with an ease 
and spontaneity deemed "ffminine" in our culture. ' They are assured even with . 
tiny infants, (Leacock!^ ' 1977) . . , 

Th<» Montagnais ara generally ' indulgent towards their children and do not 
approve of child. rearing methods which involve physical punishment and scolding. 
.Thpre is sexuaj/ freedort for women, lack of concern for legitimacy and an egalit 
arian society.' The ease' andl^oodwill with which the Montagnais live together 
has been commented upon by observers from oapitalistic societies. The most 
distinguishing variable is .aR-Btonomy which permits Ggalitarianism between the . 

thi6 ifi'turh leads to much less stereotyping of sex roles than is ■ _ 



commrtn in our sOci5t>; thJ conpequent. frnedom this allows to men to^be 
inurturant to theix oKi^hterfi and to omit aggressive and competitive . behayiours 
from their repertoire may be aignif icantly related to the reported emotional 
stability of the early Montagnais and their patience and tolerance. 

Similarly, among the Zuri of New Mexico,' there are reciprocal economic 
relations between women and men. and basic conimltment on the part of all adults\ 

•male and. female, to^ the- growing generation. Thus, the patricarchal^soci^ty , , 
as we know It and the concomitant patefnal deprivation in, respect of children, 
is far from the norm, nor is it, I suggest, parti^rly healthy for the full 

,and rounded personality development of children of both sexes. ^ 

*■.'.,•" 
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"^^T jhete are but /^wo or three einplrlpal studies wMch explore the possibility' 
pfpurturent JDehaviour in males in teehnologicaj' societies and niost of these 
are^report^d In one^^b references^ by Helen Bee One . 

observational study; of interaetidh with new-fe>orn infants iridiuatas that, in 
genaral i bo^ class and >«?rking^ c fathaks spind^ as niuch or more 

time in njiirturM /^fant as did*mbthe 'in the ^hospital 

aatting* The samie itudy suggests that the new b Intant elicit^ such , ; 
rasponseg equally in man and ^ wbmen . A erose-^cultural , review /also reported by 
Bee (1978) |saggast that care giving is mora of tan observed. ^ boys in societies 
where lass aggression is required of tham* In animal studies, table's In many 
species s6em to show an initially aggressive reac^oh toward the\ypung* If , 
this aggressive response can, be Inhibited or waited out,* then nurti^^aqce may 
be shown. Eimitad research with. pMmates points to the posaibilityj, that the 
male monkey wi 111^ care for an infant if nomine else does. Other research with 
rats and mice suggests that* mothers may be horifipnaliy "rmmdy" to bebbme attached 



to, and care 



separated from tYm young for, a period of time, then careglving behavioura 



diminlih . E: 
who have ext 
strongly att 

The Amount o 



for, th^ir infants just after birth* but if the mothersA^re^ 



fctrapolatlng frdm the animal research we mrght eKpect that fathers, 
-inslve 9ohtact witif their children during early Infartcy would become 
(iched to* the* ehild and show morp n^rtttrant behaviour* 

!*Time^ Fathers Spend With Children '' \ ^ ' . 



There arl a few sources \wHlch indicate how little time father^ spend with 
their childrsn* Graham Russell from Macquarie University's School of Behaviour'^ 
al' Sciences in his studied has indicated that 60% of North Shore fathers do 
not have anyJ regular respopslbility for their children and Helen Bee <1978) , % 
drawing^ on the little research there is in the area, suggests that the time' . 
most father^ spe^nd with t^eir children each dfty can be counted in minutes*^ - 
/■"',' . , . ■ "' ' * 

Unfortunately, because fathers are regarded as so unimportant in child 
rearing in /our "society , there is little research, relating the amount of time 
spent by^'fathers in child rearing to personality development in boys and girls* 
Instead, pAfernal deprivation has been 'defined only as father absence and this 
will be discussed later. First, let us look at what^' research there is on 
paternal Influence ip child development. ^ • , 

_ ^ ' ^ • " ■ is* . - ■ ^ ^ ^ " \ 

Pater rTal ^I nfaueQce pn Child Development - 

1. Sex Role Stereotyping .. » • 

A number of sources^' indicate that nfeny fibers are anKious that their * 
childrGn adopt traditional sex roles i in particular, they worry that their 
sons may adopt feminine characteristics and pre|s for traditionally "masculine" 
choices in toys and activities for their sons* Mothers appear ^t 9, share these 
con.cerns , but thqir reactions seem to be less polarised than those of tathera 

{Bee, 1976).. This point warrants discussion. Does the absence of the fpther's* 
influence in these matters constitute deprivation since men are mor.e traditiorial 
than women in their sex role Qxpectations? Graham Russell in'^ His research . 

(1978)' and I in mine (unpublished) also found men to be ii|pre' conventional.- 
^len had »more tradition ideas ^^f the role of mothers and mothering -aftd were less 
likely to believe that men would be as good as women in bringing up children. 
Thus, the research suggests that fathers are tending to reinforce the very 



tohirtf: that T will later suggest' leads ^^deprivation in personality develop- 
^;inent '- n^aiy sex stereotyping 1 1 d^^fet believe that ^tJhis means we should^ 
pamoye men^from child rearing rathe^jthAt es^rora tha^ origins of 

ankieity about maaculinifey and feroiriit^ahd reduce it appropriately (Phillips , 
/lt79r p*95). . ^ At, ttiis pointy one might; ttpderline hqw impqrttint rt is to 
/.attrafdt male students to pouries in ^hfld development* and fatherg to parent- 

. .=-v' • .". ; . ^ " . ' ■ ' ; ■ ■ ' . > 

:•■■.'.■•= ' ^ : '■' ' ^ " ■■ ■ * • , .. . . ■■ ^ ^ 

■ _ ■ . ^ ... _ i . ' . ■ ■ f ^- . 

2* Intellectual Developpent * ^ ^ • 

Secondly, ^hat. does the research tell us about the effect of fathers on * 
€he intall#ctuai development of th^ir children?- Not surprisinglY, a father'.^ 
level of educajipn and IQ is somewhat predictive of a. child's .Achievement in 
school. ^ Several Studies also suggest that there is a. correlation between 
paternal nurturance^ and intellectual performance in sons (Bee,, 1978).. There 
may be an indirect rela,tionship; ^s it is likely that *paternal nurturance 
provides^positive experiences^ for the child, leading^ to a variety of stimu- 
lating eKperlences^ supportive fathers also appear to enhance the niore mas^- - 
.culine assets of intfellectual functioning in boys,/ ' ^^ 

The Effects fcOf Father A bsence' ' . 

^ - . ^ ' ^ - ■ . . . ■ = ■ ^ ^ \ 

i - ^Daiinque^cy ^ W *^ ^ v ? i s ' 

' ' ,s t r ' i V ■ ' ^ . ; ■ ^ . ^ ' / 

In«*the past , it has been frequently reported4. that father^ absent childrerx 
(pa^icularly boys) .have higher rate« of juvenile delinquency (Burns ,s Good- « 
now; 1979) . These, studies wfere often poorly controlled f^ ^ocjio-'ecd^omic 
factors* Recent research! suggests th4t father absenc#' may be involved^ but 
it appears to be of less^conpeguen^ in predicting delinquency^ t Han such £ac== 
tor3 as" the family ' s^ economic situation or the unsupported mother's abiliUy 
to supervise the child* Typically, the family without a father is poor and » 
suffers all the effects of poverty. i ^ ^ ^ - 

Important factors have similarly been overlooked^ in the research, whi^clf 
suggested that children without ^fathers did less well in school (Burns & Good- 
now, 1979) . For example^ the^loss of a father is nearly always associated 
with heightGr4d stress apd tension in a' family following death or divorce. 
Family arrangements over meals or bedtime are more erratic, discipline becomes 
inconsistent and there Ls leas reasoningf ^explanation ^ and communication 
(Hetherington^ Cox s Cox, 1975)* It is generally not until the second year 
after the separation that a Reasonable equilibrimn between mother and children 
is established, 

1 ■ • ■ /■ 

Thus, it is clear that one necdp to bo careful not to attribute things to 
the fathers* absence per se which may be more related to disorganised fami^ly 
patterns and/dr poverty. 

2* Feminisation of Behaviour in Sons 



ThQ outcome of paternal deprivation in the form of father alfeence from an 
jearly age and for a long separation appears to be mostly that of feminisation' 
of behaviour and cognitive skills in boys (CarlQmith, 1978); this means gen- 
erally^ that they tend to be less aggressive, do better on verbal than mathem- 
aticlil tasks# and have conceptual style which is global rather than analyti^c. 
Not all the research is consistent with this conclusicni a factor that cannot 



' always' be carefully controlled is whether fche boy has successfully identified 
with a male family circle* The^ques- 

tidn is agal^^ course , /whether these deficiencies constitute negative 

. effiicts an^ we are once rnore involved in the role fathers pl^y in stereotyping 
the bahaviour of their sons* V_ 

Father absent boys, ^particularly in working class families, appear ta • 
develop a heightened aggressibn or a Kind of compansatory masculinity. There 
v^l^ .^^Isa^ s^gggjtipii t]hat ip 'sqjte cases father absence with no substitute/ ^ 
^^^e'^FIglKfeffi u or with whom 

he,' can identify, - may be a factor in some cases of male homosexuality 
(McCandless, 1967) , Th# mother i^ the most saliei>t modpl and the male child, 
thereforeV learns seK-linked behaviour patterns which are inappropriate for 
biir cultural expectations V ^ • 

The latest research (fiee/ 1978) suggests that, if the \pne mother maintain© 
fiot and sensitive discipline, coiranuhicates weJfl with her children., encourages 
independent and mature behaviour,* and has a positive attitude to men and her 
former husband, her boys are not different from oth#r boys in masculine traits 
and cognitivfe skills. In fact> such sons tend to tfave attributes associated with 
the positive aspects of masculinity and femininity (Mussen, donger & Kagan, 1977) * 
However, in some cases, divorced mothers show fewer positive reactions to their 
son's Behatrl'pur and excessive use of negative techniques (unremittant commands', 
prohibitions V and opposition to requests (Mussen, Conger fi Kagan, p. 377))*: ' 
Apparently the male child is a scapegoat for thiir hostile feelings ^towards their 
ex^husbands and men in g'enerali This effects the child's self esteem and he may 
exhibit the behaviours of a rejected child, 

3. The Effect on Girls i 

^ The picture in ^respect qf girls is less clear. Psychology is a male- 
oriented discipline and^ Lhere has been fhuch. more concern with the effects of 
paternal deprivation on: boys* Most studies report little or no description of 
sex role stereotyping ^here the father is absent in the girl's early ^ years* 
Social learning theorists ha^e assumed that the daughters acquisition of femin* 
ine behaviour and o^ the specif ic skills involved in interacting with males is 
at least x?artly based on learning eKperiences and reinforcement received in 
interaction with the father ' (Hethqrington 1967r Mussen S Rutherford, 1963*). 

It has been suggested by one or two studies (Hetherington , 1978) that 
girls with absent fathers might have some disturbance in their hetereosexual 
relationships during adolescence- In particularf studies of delinquent girls 
(GiaSfW, 196S? Monahan,^195H suggest that paternal absence may result, in dis^ 
ruptiQns,in beterosexual behavlQur in the . form of anKiety, suppressed behaviour, 
and loss of self-esteera^J.^the presence of. ma leg; altho^ugh girls are less fre-^ . 
quently arrested on delinquS^^QV ^har^es than ^rc boys, girls who do become 
dolinquent are more likely than^pys to be the product of broken homes, and 
their delinquency is more often dui^-'^to sexual misccHTAuct i the latter probably 
reflects our double stands in respecfe(^f the sexes and sometimes Has^ its orig- 
ins in the prolonged sexual abuse of these girls by brutal farthers who subse^ 
quonyy abandon the family. In sum, little of the research^ points to'^osUtive 
sffcct^ of the father presence and this, perhaps, underlines* tHfe peripheral, \ 
role accorded to fathers in our society. It does not suggest that . egaritarian r 
child rciairing may not be more benefid'iai. ^ ' , ' * # . 

t * 

' In conclusion of this section, it can be said that while we know something 

of the impact of father absence on traditional sex role adoption particularly 



bovs-- we have no empirical studiea which evaluate ways which we^mght _ 
foster eqaUtarian six rolas in childrsn iri our kind of society. Does-nurtur- 
ancKy Stherri^ to traditional s«. rolas7 Or «ould rmrturance, 

then eoJinad with egalitarian rol«a within th« family, lead to equivalently^ 
eSJitarian rola=adoJtion on th* part of sons and aaughters. Above all, woul^- 
Sis b« a good thing? I bplieve so, an^ that .wc typing as ^t aK^sts xn Pur 
ilolety atultifias personality davelopmant. I will illustrate ^l^^^^ 

^^ry brien^^ foldings in the .area.^. 
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"ilX TYPI NG kU D LlSSyiS 'in MA^ MlPRIVATlON ' 



Our stereotyping of seK^roles" I^^eat that wornan are better^t varbal =- 
;^ : taskk> think TO ei^athetlb^ m^re apt to allow intuition 

and emotion to influenGe ^heir^ leas aggressive (Gilligan, 

1979) , \ tola spcialisat^ encouragas them to stamp ; 

out these faminine characta aggrassiva, competitive and an- 

' alytic* their' moral judgement tahde to be lagalistic {Gilligan^ 1979.) while 
7 : that of and cqncern " 

about selfishness knd raaponaibility (Gilligan, 1979) , 

Soeiety and paycholbgy projedts and favours a masculine "Imaga* and the 
early social anyironman for males and females dif^ars. Sax typifig is built 
into bur aoclaty ' a child rearing practices * What are the conseqliences? Sex-- 
ism is one of the obvious outcpmea and one large s,tudy of primary school chil- - 
dren in Sydney Wl)iGh I "mdartook , suggasta that sexism may have serious con- 
sequences for personality deyeloprtient .and be the basis of socially ihdueid 
personality disturbances* . . \ 

" ' ' ' --^ ■: : ^ ■ / " . / . ■ ' ' ' : . • ' - 

For example/ boys are anxipiis not to-be "sissies'' and are therefore re-" 

quired to repress many humanistic aspects of their personality and to scape- 
goat females and feminity iPhillips, 1979) , Girls learn to repress asserti ve- 
nds s and are rendered vulnerable in a male dominated socle ty* As a result of 
the stereotyping and the repression of different^ aspects pf personality, males 
and females tend to suffer different personality disorders, Sociopathy (esdiib- 
iting no feelings of caring or cbnc^n for others) tends to account for signif- 
icantly more male cases than female (Dacey, 1979), The pattern ii similar in 
respect of passive-aggressive personality disorders , where displaced expjression 
of extreme hositility manifests itself in passive forms* For exMiple, the ^boy 
who deliberately fails in school to frustrate parental and teachair eKpectatipns* 

# , ■ ■ . ■ ■■ , ' , ' • . . 

Case studies of breakdown in middle-aged men ("male menopause") oiten re- 
flect a long-repressed' fear , of the feminine aharacteristics; in middle age it 
■surfaLces in the form of projection and unrtasonable rejection and hatred df 
wives, daughters and females in /general. Often such men cannot see their wives 
as haviiig any acceptable characteristics. Rather, -they projebt onto them their 
^ hatred of their own femininity and see them as maliciqus, castrating, manipula- 
tive , intrusive , and emotionally Unstable - the'^nastiest of the female' sexual 
stereotypes, and it becomes a form of paranoia. ^ 

' . ' . -- = , ' "' 

Exhibiting the demands of socialisation into tiie female stereotype, sig- 
nificantl,y more, females than males suffer from arixiety disorders suqh as anxi- i 
ety, depression and obsessive, compulsive reaqtions. \ 

Even when one casts culturally recognised pathplpgy aside, the research 
suggests that children are possibly deprived both paternally and maternally when 
cultural stereotypes a: all that are offered to them. ^ Their- personalities be- 
come haJff personalities ^f all tKe possibilities open to them* Some of these 
possiEilities were listed at the beginning of this second section pf the seminar , 
But instalmd of aiming to educate men and women toward rounded capacity for both 
global *a^d analytic thinking and to have both empathetic and legalistic atti- 
tudes we have created the myth that these are opposites which cannot go together 
and so deprivje^our children of optimian cognitive and pet.a©nal growth,^ 
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THe Soapegoaiing of Mothers . j , • 

T inkp'/to the.saxtyping.syndromB is thi .intolerable ■burden of responsi- 
hilitv Srusfofmot^s in our society. "Dapriying" mother, are blamed for 

• ever^ nSaSve charaatari^^ , Asthmas, -"^^^^^l?*^ ^ 

, alroqst every^ne|atrv| cn^ outcome o£ cold or dominating, mothers . A 

- and the Freudian concept of "maternal responsibility (Ph llips , ly /y , 

't2asi^"»ijurtr^^ ^^^^^^ "? • -r^-^ 

, (Phillips', 1979 PP 147-151) . - 

Rn^hasisinq Parental Pvad s in Childhood .Deprivation ■ 

" v»i- Hn'anv'cise of deprivation both parents generally interact in some 

. ^^et in any case_ of_^^ understood in isolation and deprivation 

dyadic ff*^^°".„f^^,|Jf!\^a often an entire family affair. To illustrate_ • 
is usuatly a joint affair ^-.j^.^^s of emotional and personalWy depr i- 

^th^^ point I shall f-?^^^ oLScipate ih a dyadic faahion, but which, in 
•vatlon in which' both parents may .participate in a aya^^_^^ , 

the'past, has been held as the sole re^^^^ -V 

.q chool Phofala ' : - , 5 . 

^ w 1 r^Hr^Hi^ The Dattern that has been emphasis- 

• ^'^n'T'h'Lf St t°\rSJe?w ;h is that, of a dependent 

«d in« school phobia JnOt_tq be c^^^^ 3^,^ a 

mother who has ^ad unsatisfactory r^ ^ ^.^^ F^ ^^^^ him or 'Her the substitute 

mother reverses roles with her ^^^^^ emotional responsibility. _ 

parent. Such a child ^^^^ ^ "f^^^^ ^^^^ is subja;rt to hostility . 
The ch^ , is- usually also in^ doubl^^^^ ^.^^ , 

and acc%ations from the ^^^^^^^ The child gets the message, albeit un- 
own .parents, and their ^"^^y^^ . dependency #.ibty. The sad 

SriirtJat^sueriLSen Sua.ly^i.. school and do Veil there.. V . 

' bed' it as mateEnal <aep,rivation.^«|rB ^ _ emotional deprivation be- 

'""/i" 'SiLlac.;:^r r„sf^»h Uh"r.;ea"=;: .na support., ^..^^.^r. 

.Iva and depenaent, making no attempt^to, alleviave the n _ ^ , , 

, t«;,.ti™ly, he is vtb.: t i irLe .Pursuin, masculine paati«s 

emotional support, and trequentiy ^- 

(Conger, 1977^. , * * . ■ 

Schi^ophranla ^ ' " V ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ - . ,s / = i tuition inll ich the combineti: b Javiour of both parents; leads to 
Another situation, in f^l^n 7 Typically, 

. emotional ^^P-i-^ion is ,^|arent in so^^^^^ in the family si t- 

, in these cases, the mother is the excessi^^^^ Some sons in such a situation 

responsibility. / ; ^ _ 
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The Rejected Child ' i ■ ^ 

The rejected child is another case of enrational deprivation in which 
both parents may participate* or one may "opt-out", leaving the way open for 
the other parent to Harrass the child. Such bpting out is a cruelly neglect^ 
ihg form of deprivation. Rejected children are easily recognised where 
^ physical* ne^ect is apparent i they are not so easily recognised where the 
child is well-dressed and nourished^ even shbVered with gifts. Contrary to 
superficial appearances- the child maf be deprived of wholehearted love and 
acepptanGe. Nothing he/she does is ever quite good enough. This leads 'to 
deprivatiori in the" child's fcense of self-sworth,' He/she may become 
attentioh-aaaking and annoying , in school, d^ighting in upsetting teach- 
ers . (PhillipS/ 197'9) . The deprivation is further oompounded by teacher 
rejection f and so the deprivation comes from all quarters, 

^ Child Abuse , ' » 

< , Child^ abuse can bel a further example^ of cori^ined maternal and parental 
deprivation where one' parent falls .to protect |he child from the' abusing par- 
ent, or both' ^use tiie child. Child abuse constitutes severe deprivation; it 
'is 'generally, persistent and in thirty percent of cases results '^^in^^^ermanent 
neurological and psychological damage - such that the child becomes mistrust^ 
ful of itself and others falls to show emotions (such as joy, sadness and 
frustration) / and eii^eriences difficulty in payin'g attention in clais {Fontana# 
1974) . , Children at greatest risk are those; who; as babies, were demanding, 
irritable and unrespbhsive to pkrents, *and those who are born prematurely. in 
the latter caie, the hypothesis Is that some hospital poMcies witii premature 
babies may deprive the mother and chrid of the opportunity to^develop ea^rly 
bonding or attachment whi ch ^ I s hypothesised as cructal In the development of 
affect tonal reIa^tionshrp$. 

Abusing pareots are from all social classes, but typically present some of 
the following psychological patterns i > ■ - 

1. A beliaf in physical punishment and hardship as the best method of child 
rearing- Usually such a parent was reared this way in their own child-- 
hood 

2. Immaturity. The immature parent has a tendency t© ' ^ 

(a) reverse parent/child roles with the child and to expect the child 
to provide security for them^ . 

(b) -to resent the child for limiting their freedom, 

(c) to compensatf^ for their own iirahaturity mnd inesecurity by setting 
harsh and unreasonable standards for desirable child behaviour, 

3. The fiourotic or psychotic person who may themselves have had a disturbed 
childhood, is unable to share themselves with others and possesses dis- 
turbed thought processes to the *qx tent that they assume the child has an 
adult capacity for organised, purposeful behaviour and hence, feel the . 
need to retaliate to someony whom they feel ^ll^harm them. 

4. The addict, including those addicted to drugs afid alcohol. 

The deprivation these children experience is often compounded because 
neither neighbours, doctors, or teachers, all of whom are in an excellent pbsi- 
tion to help the child, take the responsibility of sleeking help for that ^ild. 
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s/ips have determnad that the "^^^J" " f „^g ^he slow dawning of the 

er attention to child abuse . ^5^° ^^P^!J^"*itv whire the child is deprived. 

notion th^t children are a COHvnunity responsibility where tne 

abuse which follow i ■ ■ . ^, 

The child is (1)' frequently late or absent from school 

_ ' (2) unkempt and'inadequately clothed for a particular season 

(3) appears undernouriahed and always tired 

(4) is, uncommunicative and withdrawn ^ 

(5) destructive in behaviour 
SI there are inadequate expirations for the child's bruises 
^( or injuries ' 

(7)lthe/child tends to arrive very early' at school and stay late, 




without adequate reason 



,{B) 'the parents fail to respond to lettL to visit the school 
and ^generally show disinterest in the child-. 

. ^ 4.u„« 4-v,a r-amp chould be" discussed, with 
When these P-"-"^^^/:buse suk a t ^l Mexafdria Hospital for 

a centre experienced in child abuse, .ucn a_ ^^^^ ^^^^^^tLon Aation for 

Children, or Prevention at the ^^^^^ ^"^'^ that moral overtones 

CMldmn will also help.- These ""^ " " " Ilso badly i« need of help 
should be avoided. Usually, the abusing parent also ba y 
and has also been an abused and deprived child. 

and discuss whether, according to the latest re.ea 

^privation? . ^ f' ^ ^ 

3, MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT . . .i ■ 

„e have had, in this country, I ^^^^^ t^^^^^^^ -"^^ 
women = except for the period durxng "^^^"^l^tion is that sepa,a= 
tion plants. One of the assumptions ^^^^^^i,,, , i« seriously det- 
tion of mother and child, 8BPec"lly during pre^ Bowlby^on inatitutibnalised 
.imental to the ^^^^^^'V^lttaohm:" Jves pShol^gical support to this ass= 
children and his concept ^J^^l.^^f at^a^hment, as I assume you are all ; 

umption.. I will not 3"°"" important concept as long as it is nof 

, familiar with it, 1 f'-^^^^l^^'^t^iJ.i^ the early research 
appliad-to mothers only. I also assume you a , Hence, all I will say 

S^Lternar deprivation and ^-.^^..^^^ ^^^^ aeprivation 
ibW this point is that the assumption in that resea^ , ^ iU-controlled 
caused cognitive deficits «"°tional disturbance a^ 

studies which ignored many varioblfs. In fact, the i 
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studied^ suffered from a great many tilings besides the lack of, a singlie moth- 
er figure. They also had littla contact with fathers/ or father figures, or 
a variety of adult models, or non^institutionalised children* They had fev/ 
toys/ and .were generally ^imulus-deprived as well as mother^deprived. 

Later research suggested that the drastic ef feats observed might be 
avoided by increasing the staff/child ratio/ by providing nurses who attended 
and responded to tiie infant's cries, smiles and vocalisations,, and by provid- 
ing a more stimulating visual environment, , - 

% • , _ . . • ■ . t, . ■ 

, Nor can the earlier research on infants in severely^ deprived institutions 
be extrapolated to working mothers or to many of the day care and alternative 
pare situations as we know them today. Children of working mothers are not 
deprived of their mothefcs ,. ,and they es^erience a home life which is richer and ^ 
offers, more varied stimulation than was conwion in the institutionalised orphan- 
ages of the forties and fifties -when Bowlby did his fi^t research. 

■ . / . 

* The research on working mothers, as^^ compared to ijon-working mothers, is 
beset with methodological inadequacies. For example, does the study indicate , 
who has been .classified as the working mothers those who work part-time, full-- 
time, one month, or ten years? Have the differing personalities of the mothers 
their different child rearing practices, their feelings about their work, their 
reasons for working, their feelings about themselves, their class background* 
their -level of education, and their needs, been taken into account? Are the 
effects on boys pnd girls clearly distinguished? 

Child Rearing Practices ^ ^ ^ r 

A study by, Lois Hoff man , (1978) which controls 'most of these variables, 
suggests some of the answers in respect of the relationship between female em- 
ployment and child rearing practices, "When mothers' ipotivations regarding Work 
ing are taken into account, the non-working mothers who are dissatisfied with/ 
not- working (who want to work but, out of a feeling of "duty", do not work) 
show the greatest problems in child rearing. They describe more difficulties i 
the area of control, less emotional satisfaction in relationships with their 
children, "and less confidence in their functioning as mothers, 

.% . Working mothers who prefer to, work and those who do not wish to work 
show few group differences in child- rearing practices, probably because the 
working mothers (of this sample) who prefer not to worfe are nonetheless achiev- 
ing certain valued family goals* 

Among high--schdol-traineci mothers, differences between working and non^ 
working mothers apperir in the following areas of rearing i firTTier control over 
children, assignment of ^greSter rasponsibilities €o children, and delegation of 
the stricter disciplinary role to the father appear more frequently in families 
of working than nonworking mothers. In the tertiary-strained working and non- 
working g'roup, these differences do hot occur. The tertiary working parents 
tend to compensate for time away from children by more planned, shared activit-^^ 
. ies. with ^ their children than is iound in the tertiary nonworking group* The 
data on educational groups suggests that maternal employment brings, different 
kinds of familial adaptatidns depending on the value systems of the particular 
cultural subgroups in which the mother, is combining , mother and worker roles. '•i^ - 
(Bee,^ 1978, p. 128) , ' = 
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SeK Stereotyping 



ations of parents, maternal- 
of the female role (Hartley, 
whose mothers work, are more 
ers of working Jtothers view 
re mothers, Jm^Y women 



Since the child learns sex roles froin obserlf' 
employment appears to affect the child's concept 
1961) • Children^ of five years of age and older, 
likely to approve of .maternal employment, Daught 
work as something they^ will want to do when-they 

as competent and effective, while sons of workinl mothers see ifn as wa^ and 
expre%si^ , ' The fathers, whose wife works , may seen as a more ' nurturant 
"figure, because of his taking over sope of the ch|. Id-care roles. 

i ' * 

Daughters of employed women are significantly different from daughters ^ 
of full-time housewives in that they did not down|[rada female achievements; 
-uch a"? articles wri titan by women authors. It is women who have not worked 
who devalue feminine Icompetenc^ Among tertiary |tudentB, maternal employment 
is related to positive attitudes about social equality between the sexes. 
Adolescent daug^MTs. of working mothers are more likely to name their mothers 
. as the person th^ mol^ adfiire , and tertiary womdn students with working 
mothers .are more] like Wto name their mothers as the parent they most resem- 
bled aftd the one / they would must want to be' like |(Bee, 1978) . 

• Daughters of working mothers have higher academic and career aspira- 
tiona and sHow^a high level of actual achievement. They also have higher 
«3Glf-eq teem when any of the following conditions existi the mother works for 
^ielf-cftiint<=d reasonsv -is very aatisficd with work, or is a professional. 
When the mother's employment involves conflict and difficulties, the daughter s 
self-esteem is not enhanced. In summary, maternal employment is associated 

^^with less traditional sex role concepts , more approval of maternal employment, 

4fnd a higher vaiue of female competeftce (Bee, 1978). 

The Mother's Morale 

^ in a-*^udy by Birnbaum (1971) reported in Bee ( 1978) , full-time home- 
makers indicated more an^ty Ibout their children, especially with regard to 
the child's achievements, 'and they stressed their own inadequacies as mothers. 
Professional women responded positively to the growing indepencence ofi th.eir 
children while» the home-makers expressed ambivalence. At the time when the 
child nPed« a parent who can encourage independence and instill self-confidence, 
the anxieties and ooncerM of these women and ^heir own f ruatations would seem 
■to operate as a hindrance. . \ 

in summarising, the data about, the wdfki3-mother ' s emotional *state sug- , 
qe-ts tliat- where, she obtains satis factionyfrom her work, has adequate home 
anrl child-rare arrangements, so that her duil role does not involve Undue 
-train" and wHere she does no.t feel so guilty that" , she overcompertsates , the out- 
comes arc likely to have positive effects on her children, and often more so 
■ than the non-working mother. _ _ 

i The non-^?king mother is not necessarily inter««ting with her child as 
^uok as is imagined, or as pleagantly. We know little about this. It may be 
thVt the working mother's delibera-te efforts might end up as a greater positive 
interaction ti-mo . ' ' f 




There is no recent evidence to support the old hypothesis that maternal 
employment is associated with delinquency. Rather, it is suggested that, the 
full- time ,^ steaJWy-working mother is a positive factor m the child s social 
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• ■ • — . . - \ — . , ^ . , ^- 

adjustment. Where delinquency is found in working class, groups, it i^s usu- 
ally linked^ with .less adequate suparvision* On the whole, in the poorer 
groups/ it is suggested that the mother wdrking represents a '*realistic response 
to economic ptress and thusr because of 'felective factors or effects^ may be 
correlated with mori socially desireable characteristics in th©^ child^ (Bee , 
1978) . : li - ^ ' , ^ ^ . . 

Infants and Schobl |Ag^ Children • "' ' ' ' " ' 



In her review .of school-age children,' Hoffman (1978) ^TO!^ates\.that there 
'is very little evidence linking maternal employment with materAl deprivation. 

%ith regard to infants, the quality of the day care appears to be the 
crucial factory However, the studi|es are often poor and omit critical variables. 
For example, Bethelheim (1969) , armed with strongly--Freudian assiniiptiona , has 
notiged some deleterious consequences in the kibbutEim.--rYet, as Bronfenbienner^ 
(1974) points out, these children spend more time each day interacting , and play'^ 
ing witn their parents than do children in the more conventional family, and 
tiie time spent together is less subject to distraction. The mother participates 
a great deal in infant care^, and breast feeing is the norm. Thus, the Israeli 
kibbutzim does not provide an example of maternal deprivation and the studies 
usually omit other yariables such as the sofcial , context and the naiu^^of^ the. 
parent's work and their attitudes to both* 



Academic Performance 

4t 




The results on academic performance 3mo^ re fie 
ablesi Where social clmss, sex, age, and\fc are matched the sugge'stion is that 
elementary school children with professi^ilTMmothers ^re more proficient in 
reading* The important factor appears to be that children (in these families 
were read to more * This suggests that disti^ct^ns need to\ be made between par- 
ental level of education which were not controlled in the study. 

Sons of working mothers seem not to fare as well as daughters* The data 
suggests that sons of wurking mo therms in the middle class show lower academic 
performance. In the ^ower class, howeve^r, better academic performance iri both 
sexes is assuciated with maternal employments 



4 . DAY CARE ' 
Kinds of * Day Care 



/ 



Most children cared for by someone other than the mother are not qared for 
in organised day dtt^ntres at all. A large percentage are cared tar in their own 
homes and the ' remainder, outside, their homes, tiirough private arrangements. 
There is almost no information on the consequences of family day care, despite 
the fact that it is a more common arrangement for young children. There are 
some existing stereotypes of family day care which depict such care as unstlmu= 
lating with large numbers of children cared fof by untrained adults.' In fact, 
mos't have less than six children, and a few studies suggest that in cases where 
such care is enriched by well-informed caretakers and stimulMting surroundings, 
day cafe has its advantages for children from poor environments (Robinson & 
Robinson', 1978) . • ' ' ' ■ 
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Emotional and Social Effects 



Sbma studies suggest disruption of "the mother/chl«ld at^chment in day 
eare^ either in the form of anxious attachment or detachmerffiT ^ the latter may 
be interpreted either as a sign of healthy independence or as restriction in 
the child's potential for attachment. Others find no differences betw^fi day 
care and home=reared children,* Bee (1978) suggests that the conflict b^ween 
studies arises from the child/staff ratio in the day care centre - the lower 
the ratio, the less disruption exhibited^ More research is needed^ 

In another study, infant care^hildren were compared with those who had 
entered day care at the age of foy^ They were found to be less^ co'^operative 
with adults, more aggressive a^ more active. There were no differences in 
playfulness, ability to afefe^^act, success at problem Solving/' spontaneity , or 
getting along with peers. There was a slight difference in tolerance for ^ 
frustration, with infant care children being somewhat less tolerant (Schwartz, 
Strickland & Krolick^ ^^"^4^ * ^ ^ 

However, the study did not' investigate the type family who placed their 
children in early as distinct from later day care.'* These parents may have been 
systematically different, 

\ Finally, several studies suggest that children in day care are somewha^ 
more likely to get colds or other respiratory disorders. To sum up, all the 
data reviewed shows no major short-term dislocation but there is insufficient, 
data on this and on^ long— term ef fects * 

Intellectual Effects . j ' 

The data on children's intellectual development is much clearer. Consist- 
ently, the studies indicate that group care children are superior in Intel lect=* 
ual development to a home-reared comparison group* 

""These studies may reflect the effects of expensivefy- funded centres which 
constitute the samples iri these studies, *and there is little or no research on 
typical neighbourhood day care centres* 

Thui , as the research on day care is very limited, one can only make 
reconmendations which take into account principles central to child davelopment* 
In the placement of any child, in order to avoid deprivation, his or her needs 
and persohality should be carefully considered in relation to the atimosphere and 
personnel of the daycare centre* Above all, a day care centre or day care 
mother should be checKer! thoroughly before a child is left^ 

CONCLUSION , = . ^ ^ = 

To summarise the overall main issues of the seminars Society has long 
dwelt upon the problem of maternal deprivation* Here, tonight, the discussion 
has been nTore comprahensiye and the concept of paternal deprivatibn has been in^ 
eluded^ I have also suggested that a concomitant problem of depri'vatlon in our ' 
society is sex stereotyping and that the argument that single parenting and 
maternal einploy men t' and day care necessarily constitutes deprivation is dogmatic 
and omits to take many important factors into account, I invite you %ll to 
discuss the issue. 
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